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rf _PRIALS. FOR CONSPIRACY TO OVERTHROW THE | A 
a GOVERNMENT. Hi 
Ons i. ah | | 
ve General Observations on Public Feeling, as evinced towards Mr- b 
a Hunt, in Lancashire and Yorkshire. itt 
ity Mr. Hunt has. been cumpelled to leave the contest, in which he has | Hi 
of heen engaged ‘at Preston, to attend his trial at the York assizes, The - HE 
e- deadly manner in which he advanced on the heels of his opponents i 
me at Preston, whilst he remained there, must have left but little doubt, | i ) 
‘y that could he have seen the contest out, he would certainly have car- fT) 
e ried the majority of voters. The presence of a candidate, ma dis- 
she ttiet:in. which ‘he is only known by name and public rumour, ‘is of bh 
ie the ntmost importance, as the old adage on this head applies more | it) 
> closely thari on any other: “Out of sight out of mind.” On-his route 4 | 
e © York, he passed through Leeds, it appears at niglit, as no! less’a E 
h. tumber than $0,000, two thirds of whom carried torches, came eut | 
bi, of the town and its vicinity, to congratulate him, and to usher him HY 
, into. their native place with a hearty welcome. What'd scene to con- - 
7 template! How strikingly indicative of public feeling in this cown- ' 
: tty! Let those. who say that a majority of the people of this country af 
would approve the jate measures of Parliament, reflect on this scene! | | 
} Thirty thousand people issue out of one town, to welcome an indivi- i 
dual, for no other reason whatever, than because he displays an uni- | iH 
: form hostility to the measures -of the present’ gavernment! A man Ht 


Whom four-fifths of the press are employed to calumniate! Surely it 
this is. sufficient proof that rhe people of this country are no longer i 
te be misied, and not much longer to be misruled. If the coronation: 
f the monarch was to take place to-morrow, he would not finda 
COngratulation equal to. that for sincerity, which has been showered 
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on one of the firmest opponents of the measures of his administration, 
ina single town. Such a reflection makes even a dungeon cheerfy|! 

I have seen the proceedings of the first day, on the trial of Mr, 
Hunt and others, aud I find that the crown bas not an iota of evidence 
of any secret correspondence between Mr. Hunt and the persons ac- 
eused. The public, 1 am sure, will feel surprise and indiguation, 
when the evidence on the part of the crown shall have been gone into, 
and when they fiud it contains nothing more than public proceedings, 
which have been published in every newspaper in the country. This 
1s a public conspiracy, which every honest man will applaud, Tlie 
jadge appeared ashamed to admit the evidence that was brought for- 
ward. Mr. Scarlett, who is the crown advocate, has insisted again 
and again, ia the House of Commons, that the meeting was not ille. 
gal, aud now, forsooth, by virtue of his office as a king’s counsel, he 
must go into the court at York, and contend that the meeting was 
illegal, and that the persons who called and attended it, have been 
guilty of a conspiracy. We know that his lawyer-like animosity to- 
wards Mr, Hunt, would lead him to any extreme, however disrépu- 
table to himself. ‘Fhe evidence which was introduced on the first 
day, was extremely weak, when compared with the accounts of the 
same transactions that have appeared in the newspapers. If the Jury 
aremen who value their rights, I, for one, have riot the slightest fear 
of the result. I am certain, from my own knowledge, that it re- 
quires nothing more than a full and fair investigation of the proceed- 
ings at Manchester, on the 16th of August last, to convict the Man- 
chester yeomanry cavalry, and the magistrates who directed them, 
of aiding and abetting the murder of many individuals, and the cut- 
ting: and maiming of some hundreds. I should not fear to submit 


that evidence before the most partial of our judges, as the whole af-. 
fair was transacted in open day, and thousands of disinterested per- 


sons were spectators. The very manner in which the sovereign has 
been called on to cover and screen them, is a strong proof of their 
guilt. Itis reported that the magistrates of Manchester, after the 
massacre had takeu place, one and all threatened to resign their au- 
thority, and leave.the town in a state of anarchy, if the Secretary of 
State for the home department, did not immediately cause the ap- 
probation of the government to. be bestowed on them. So conscious 
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gut they of guilt! The mtich boasted laws of England are not now 
the terrot of the guilty, they are become a mere trap for the incau- 
tious and unwary. Our police establishments have grown into nurseries 
for crime : the persons employed in them are preferred in proportion 
to their abilities to instigate and to lay the snare for the innocent. 
The whole system of government is corrupt, from the monarch to its 
meanest instraments : and the church system too much resembles it 
from the Primate to the grave-digger. ‘The whole stable issues forth a 
stevich that is intolerable; and it will become more than the work of a 
day to cléatise it. Prepare your brooms, fellow countrymen, make 
them of the toughest birch, and you shal! finally succeed. 
Dorchester Gaol, March 30, 1820. R. CARLILE. 





SPAIN, THE TERROR OF THE GUILTY FERDINAND, &c. 


—_ —~-- -- ~~ ee 


The imbecile and sanguinary Ferdinand is now beginning to feel his 
helpless situation. A few weeks since it was dangerous for any one 
about him to sugyest the slightest hint that a change of measures, and 
a disposition to conciliate the insurgent oops was essential to his 
safety; but now the gentleman can pass bl to ask the advice, not 
ouly of the counsellors about him, but. even of the institutions and 


colleges in yarious parts of the country; and has transmitted a re- 


quest.that the members of each of these places shall send to him their 
unbiassed opinions of what is necessary to save himself by reforming 
the abuses of his government. Here is another example of a cou; 
temptible individual, ealied. a hing, filling a whole couutry: with con- 
vulsions . Surely the Spaniards are no longer to he duped. by the ar- 
litices of. this villain —surely they cau. feel no disposition to compro- 
mise matters with aman that possesses neither xirtue, ability, nor 
common sense. A man who has proved himself the most abject and 
the most base of mankind in every condition in which he has been 
placed i in life. Rumour says, that the Duke of Wellington goes off 
to the continent to meet the ministers of other powers, ¢ and that each 
of them will be charged with an important, mission from their respec- 
tive sovereigns relative to the affairs of Spain. We have no objection 
to their interference, for experience teaches that those things are con- 
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tagious. If Bonaparte had not kindled a war in Spain by dethroning 
Ferdinand, the present glorious spirit which has now burst forth, 
might have been dermant for a century. We do not justify an inter. 
ference from any other power, but we feel satisfied that such an inter. 
ference would accelerate the general revolution of Europe. Madrid 
is now surrounded with insurgent troops, and wetnay daily expect to 
hear of their entering it. ‘This !s one of the most brilliant and most 
fortunate revolutions that has been recorded in the annals of history. 
Just at the moment of this revolution breaking out, we recorded an 
observation, that each succeeding revolution would be efiected with 
less bloodshed and less terror to the inhabitants of the country. The 
affair of Spain has fully justified that assertion, and we have no fear 
but that England will finally accomplish her object of reforming her 
representation in. the same bloodless and effectual manner. 

‘There must be something -like a genuine patriotic feeling at this 
moment in Spain, that spreads hilarity on every countenance, such as 
hath not been known in this country for upwards of a century. The 
patriotic feeling of this country is all lost in a cold calculation of cir- 
cumstances. The corruptions of this country are so deeply rooted, 
that it requires something more than the ordinary course of human 
affairs to root them out. We are all filled with a hatred of the sys- 
tem, but we are at a loss which way to begin to get rid of it. Our 
monarch is.like Ferdinand in one point ;, he fancies that if he makes 
the slightest concession to meet the popular demands, he will endan- 
ger his own safety ; whereas, it is the only chance he has of placing it 
on a sure foundation. It is too late for a monarch te make conces- 
sions when he finds himself in the situation of Ferdinand as at present. 
The people will then prescribe what they please. Monarchy, like 
every thing else in the course of human and natural: affairs, has had 
its day.’ Its day of prosperity is gone by. As a system of govern- 
ment, -it has been found deficient in promoting the interests and wel- 
fare of the community over which it presides; and it now becomes 
cempatible with the prevailing disposition of the age, that something 
more substantial and more important should be substituted to sway 
the interests of nations. Let us then study to adopt the best means 
#0 inculcate on the minds of the people at large the necessity 
lowing the conduct of the Spanish nation. Let us in every instance 
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groid a wanton shedding of blood, and countenance the destruction 
ofno man nor party, but what the laws of the country, when justice 
stall preside will determine. ‘The feeling favourable to change pro- 
aeds like every other bodyin nature, its force is accelerated by its in- 
cease and weight. “The time cannof be far distant when the united 
wice of millions of Britons shall command attention. Every popu- 
jous district which is filled with the useful classes of society is ready 
{o pour forth its thousands and tens of thousands to suppert the de- 
man for reform.’ ‘Their union is only prevented by a standing.army 
which must ultimately imbibe the sentiments of the nation. Go on, 
then, my fellow-countrymen, let your voice be heard, although yeu 


must not be seen, in thousands; proclaim a resolute will rather to 


perish like freeuten thai to live like slaves. 
| THE EDITOR. 





MR. HORHOUSE’S COMMITTAL TO NEWGATE. 





In.a former number of the Republican we made some observations 
toshew, that Mr, tlobhouse was not the author of the pamphlet which 
occasioned his committal to Newgate. We regret that those obser- 
vations went forth to the public in a dreadfully mutilated state, in 
consequence of the inattention of the printer. Siace that time we have 
possessed the pamplilet in question, and in addition to. eur former 
observations, against Mr. Hobhouse being the author of this parmn- 
phlet; we find that he is introduced by name; and should such a 
thing be proved, that an anonymous writer had written a pamphlet 
merely to introduce and puff his own name, we can only consider him 
like Moses, who is made to call himself the meeckest man on the 
faee'of the earth; whilst every impartial reader discovers that he ‘is 
the contrary. We have a better opinion of Mr. Hobhouse than this, 
and shali now introduce three passages from the pamphlet, to shew 
that Mr. Hobhouse could not, consistent with honesty, be the author 
of it: “Phe first is as follows. In noticing an erroneous allusion of 
Lord: Erskine's he says: “If this be your meaning, which I rather 
imagine it to be, all I can say is, that you totally mistake my identity, 
I never had any political. communication with you whatever—1 never 
sotight any—you were never worth any in my day. I have seen you 
three times, since ‘ J was harnessed to your carriage,’ and each of 
those_times, | said to myself, as I said when I read your. pamphlet, 
‘Is it possible taat this can be Mr. Barrister Erskine?” Again he 
ays, on a quibble uh the word vindicate, which Lord Erskine has 
ietroduced: “ Do you use the word in the English or in the Latin 
‘ense (a language I have looked inte, since I was harnessed to your 
tatriage, to qualify me the bettey for a beast of draught):” I should 
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think, for my own part, that those two observations are sufficient to 
set aside all opinion about Mr. Hobhouse being the author of the 
pam phlet in question, or if the contrary be insisted on, it places Mr. 
H. ina most ridiculous point of view, and stamps with disgrace his 
character as an author. At the alleged time of the author’s heing 
harnessed to Mr. Erskine’s carriage, Mr. Hobhouse must have been 
in the arms of his nurse, as it is above twenty-four years since. The 
Jast passage in the pampblet that is peculiarly striking against Mr, 
Hobhouse as the author, is an observation on the Manchester massacre, 
where it says: “ the first man who by name called upon his fellow- 
countrymen, to obtain redress and afford relief for their sufferers, and 
who set the example himself, was the wild and visionary reformer, 
Mr. Hobhouse:” surely this is rather too much for Mr, Hobhouse 
to say of himself. ; 

We have forborne to introduce this promised subject until the elec- 
tion cr non-eléction of Mr. H. for Westminster should be passed all 
doubt. We by no means reprobate the conduct of Mr. H. if he be 
not the author in standing forward to fill the post of danger. Having 
a strong suspicion that he is not the author, and finding those suspi- 
cions supported by the internal evic'ence of the pamphlet, we con- 
sidered it fair play to raise the suspicion of the public on this head. 
We consider the part which Mr. H. has played on this occasion, to 
be a feather in his cup, and onethat will send back the strayed Lamb 
to his flock. 

From the intimacy which has lately existed between Sir Robert 
Gifford and us, we are certain that he will not tink a transcript of 
the Jatter part of his pamphlet objecticnable, when inserted in the 
Republican; we are certain that be will say “it is very mild and 
moderate language for that publication, ‘ We therefore insert that 
part about which so much fuss bas been made, after teiling the reader 
that what we insert is the whole of the general observation, the former 
part being a mere quibble with Lord Erskine. It is thus addressing 
Lord Erskine. . 

* You only deceive yourself, and add to the fatal delusion of your 
party, and of the higher classes in general, when you ho'd out apy 

iopes from the interference of parliament in bebalf of the people. It 
is of the parliament that the.people compiain. We all know, as your 
Lordship said in 1784,* that the calamities which have fallen on the 
people proceeded from that fatal source. Do vou imagine then, that 
the Parliament is like the spsar of Pelides, and that nothing cat 
cure the wound but the weapon that made it; Such magic must be 
contined to poetry. As the truth of Lord Grey’s prediction that the 
‘House of Commons will never reform itself,” receives confirma- 
tion from every succeeding session! what extraordinary folly must it 
appear, or rather how insulting it.is to the common sense of the peo 
ple who suffer, to send them for redress where no redress is to be 
obtained ? ; - . hy. 
“The people.feel confident that one of thefirst measures ef the next 


* Mr. Erskine’s Speech onthe Trial ofthe Dean of St. Adaph. voli, p. li2 
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jon will be to do by act of parliament what the ministers were 
foolish enough to try to do by the more bungling and hast¢ expedient 
of the sword. Ministers look forward to the assembling of Parlia- 
tas they do to the array of an army—they know something will 
be attempted agains: the liberties of the people, and the only question 
with them is, whether they are likely to be strong enough to resist. 
The Parliament is by them regarded as a sort of etat major to the 
army, there is the ecclesiastical aud the civil part of the establishment ; 
there is. a commander-in-chief, seldom seen except at the bottom ofa 
piece of paper: the statutes they make the orderly book, uothing but 
er in themseives, but which are absolute conmunanuds when forced 
down. the throzt at the point of the bayonet. What prevents the 
people from walking down to the House, and pulliag out the mem- 
bers by the ears, locking up their doors, and flinging the key into the. 
Thames? Js it any majesty which hedges in the members of that as- 
sembly ? Do we love them? Not atall,—we have an instinctive hor- 
ror and disgust at. the very abstract idea of a boroughmonger. Do we 
respect them ? Not in the least. Do we regard them as endowed with 
any superior qualities? On the contrary, individually there is scarceiy 
4 poorer creature than your mere member of parliament; thouglrin 
his corporate capacity, the ea'th furnishes not so absolute a bully. 
“Their true practical protectors then, tbe real efficient anti Reform- 
ets, are to. be found at the Horse Guards, and the Knightsbridge 
batracks : as long as the House of Cammons majorities are backed 
bythe regimental muster roll, so long may those who have got the 
fax-power keep it, and hang those whe resist. ‘Che only wild aud vi- 
slonary reformers, are those who expect a voluutary abdication of the 
controling power of the most powerful empire upon carth, on the 
part of the present possessors of all the honours and emoluueits, and 
consideration, that dominion can;bestow. A philosopher, a bigot, « 
sovereign wearied with toil, or swayed by caprice, have bec 
known to resign the reins of government ; but the whole history of the 
earth furnishes no example of a whole body of musters, peaceably and 
piney layivg down that dominion which they have silently and 
Stadually usurped, ‘The man must be rather unreasonable who ex- 
pects such virtue, such moderation, such self-sacrifice, even in au indi- 
Vidual; but to hope for them, or to think them to be had for asking, 
from a whole and numerous class of society, is absolute madness. 
Js, indeed, wild and visionary. _ 
“Nothing but brute force, or the pressing fear of it, will reform the 
Parliament. ‘The Parliament know this, and they see that the people 
are now meeting and following up Lord Grey’s recommendation to 
assemble, and to act upon the prudence, that is, the fear of the 
House. Ts it not natural, thea, that the Parliament should be disin- 
clined to have its prudence so acted upon? Of course itis. The 
Ministers, who are the committee, or part of Parliament always in ses- 
Sion, have not chosen.to wait for a meeting of the whole; but have 
drawn the sword, without ceremony, to stop these assemblics from 


ating on their prudence, 
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‘The people, not accustomed to seé these things done in this way, or 
by any other than the whole, bave resisted, and as yet successfully : $0 
that they still continue renewing their painful experiments on the 
prudence of the House, Now, then, the old approved expedient js 
to be tried, and -the whele are to be brought to inforc- wliat a few 
out of mere informality and want of precedent, were unable to effect. 

‘‘ Does not your Lordship think that the people have sense enough 
to see that it is exactly the same thing to them, whether these meet. 
ings are prohibited by act of Parliament or by a charge of cavalry ? 
Do you not imagine it likely that they should recollect that Mr. Fox 
said, *‘ that not ouly the King may incite the people to resistance— 
** that not only the Lords may incite the people to resistance—that 
** not only the House of Commons may excite the peuple to re. 
“* sistance—but that the measures of the three branches of the le- 
“ gislature may_j::stify the people in resisting the Government.”’* 
And if Mr. Fox never had said so, don’t you think that they would 
feel that they had that right without any prompter ? 

** My determination, for one, is fixed ; if those who have the power 
attempt to deprive me of the inalienable right of meeting my fellow. 
countrymen, by letting loose a soldier at me, without the warning of 
anact of parliament, I will resist him if I can: ifthey do give me the 
warning of an Act of Parliameut, | will break it if Tcau. I consider 
the object exactly the same; the injustice equally calling for resist- 
ance; the mere additional ceremony is not worth the statute paper; 
the time, the means, the occasion, must of course make part of the 
prudential question, which every man must determine for himself, and 
concerning which I do_not wish io be his prompter. But the resolu- 
tion is the same, and without a ridiculous defiance of dangers distant 
and uncertain, I believe that I speak the sentiments of millions of 
Englishmen, and I am quite sure tha} I speak my own, when] say, 
that I would not wish to survive the liberties of my country.—Cesar’s 
world is no world for me! 

“P.S. The abrupt and lawless suspension of the Oldham inquest— 
the magisterial protection and release of a felon for the manifest jus- 
tification of the Manchester murders—the augmentation of the army 
—the protrusion of the Duke of Wellington as. an actor seady dressed 
and harnessed for the scene— the dismissal of a Lord Lieutenant for 
_prometing an enquiry into the massacre of his fellow countrymen— 

all have occurred since the writing of the above letter: all tend to 
justify the apprehensions therein expressed of an immediate ate 
upon the remaining liberties of England. Now then, my Lor : 
‘screw your courage to the sticking point.’ End as you pe oe 
Do not share, do not lend aid to, the threatened tyranny. Do s 
finish, as the Rhine, a course in part so noble and so pure, amidst the 
puddles and common sewers of corruption, Be taught by an Hitt 
nent—or, if my humble exhortation be despised, look to ao See pe 
now, thank Heaven! to be found amongst your Peers. Like ats 
Fitzwilliam, merit the disgrace of the court—secure, as he has 1 
instance done, the applause of your country.” 


* Debates, Dec, 3, 1795. 
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THE COUNTRY. 
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, Last week the trial of James Mann, of Leeds, a vender of politi- 
t. cil pamphlets, came on at York on a charge of libel, for selling a 
h. number of Sherwin’s Political Register which contained some observa- 
t- tions on the Regent’s speech, at the prorogation of Parliament, in the 

summer of last year, and which among other objectionable matter, 
x called his Royal Highness “ an overgrown pauper.” Mr. Scarlett 

appeared on the part of the Crown, and Serjeant Hullock for the 
at defendant, ‘Phe defence which Serjeant Hullock set up was a very 
e- judicious One, and one that appeared to take effect on the Jury, 
~ namely,.that it was strange that the defendant, who was a country 

agent, and confined to one town and neighbourhood, should be 
d elected as the victim for the publication, whil-t the author and the 

original printer and publisher was at large in Loudon, and no notice 
T had been taken of him. In answer to this, Mr. Scarlett, (according 
> tothe report in the “* Mock ‘Times,”’) is made to utter a wilful and 
f known falsehond, by saying, tliat the publieation of the pamphlet had 
: wot been known.in London, and that its supposed author and 
‘ printer was not to. be found. Mr. Scarlett must have known better 
f when he uttered this, and he also knew that it was not the first in- 
) stance where country venders lad been prosecuted for different 


numbers of the same publication, whilst thousands of them had been 
soll by myself in London, openly and pompously, and no notice 
whatever taken of them. ‘The Attorney General has now and then 
amused himself by sending for copies of them to read, but although 
this publication was kept up.in London upwards of two years, and 
prosecutions frequently menaced, still in no one instance bas it been 
submitted to a Jury by the prosecution of the Author or the original 
publisher. Mr. Scarlett knew as well asI did, bat he found it 
‘Necessary te palma falsehood on the Jury, to give a colour to the 
Prosecution, and Mr. Justice Bailey is represented as assisting him by 
repeating a part of it. The Jury were not to be biassed trom the 
part of rectitude, by judge or-counsel, they retired for six hours and 
then brought in'a verdict of “ guilty of uttering this publication.” 
judge refuses to record their verdict, and sends them back 
again, they return and-anerely change the words by saying “ guilty 
ens this libel by selling the same.” They refused, when ) 
en by-the defendant, to say whether they found bim guilty of 

the malicious intention or not. We shali see whether our judges 
l venture. to punish Mr. Mann or not: they have not shewnu them - 
Yes very scrupulous in what they do to serve their masters of late. 

is is a verdict which should be returned in all cases of libel, where 
the vender is prosecuted instead of the printer, puolisher, or author. 
The present mode of drawing up indictments on charges of libel is 
‘ontrary to common sense. ‘The publisher is charged with publishing 
4 beok or pamphlet, which the indictment @ priori sets forth to be 





4 YORKSHIRE JURY A GOOD SPECIMEN FOR THE REST OF 
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a scandalous, malicious, seditious, or blasphemous, impious and p 
fane libel, tending to bring into contempt; or to break the eaaae # 
our Lord the king. Now if the publisher wishes to bring the aetna 
before a jury, he is compelied to put a falsehood on the record 
namely, that he is not guilty of publishing this book or pamphiler 
when at the same time the fact of publication may be notorious sad 
by many considered praiseworthy. I am not foud of quibbling 
myself, but I have often times had an idea of persisting to put ina 
plea to meet the stile of the indictment, namely, as guilty of pub- 
lishing, but not guilty of the intention charged. I think the Judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench would feel very awkward, if a man 
persisted in this, as it would be a literal compliance with the charge 
of the indictment, and the forms of a court of justice ought in no 
instance to-require the utterance of a falsehood. A court of justice 
should be the sacred seat and depository of truth. Falsehood ia the 
most trivial shape or circumstance leaves an indelible stain on it, 
and must.tend to render a disrespect and a want of that awe that 
should be at all times felt towards those who preside or act in jt. 
his has been the case at York, the Jury on Mr. Mann’s trial could 
find nothing further than that he had sold fhe pubtication in ques- 
tion. The judges say, 1 cannot record this verdict, you must find 
some other: here the sacred character of a jury is at once destroved, 
they must find something contrary to theit oaths and their inclina- 
tions, because certain forms of the court are no! in unison with cum- 
amon sense. Surely it is high time that al! the old fashioned and 
obscure forms of Jaw aud practices of courts were rectified. There 
can be nothing wrong iu proceeding from wrong to right. We hope 
that Sir Francis Burdett’s jury will find him “ guilty of writing a 
letter to his constituents with a few wholesome truths in it respecting 
the Manchester massacre.” 
R, CARLILE. 
Dorchester Gaol, March 19th. 1820, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Deist No. 16 and 17, of Vol. II. is published, end the second Vol. 
ume will be completed forthwith, when due notice will be given to = 
scribers, whether it will proceed or be suspended until the liberation © 
athe Editor. Subscribers are requested to complete their first two Vol- 
umes as early as possible, for fear of disappoiatment, as, in consequence 
of the lung suspension, a short number has been printed. 
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“ce us than to look about us, and see the effects of that revolution ? 


THE REPUBLICAN, - 


GENERAL ELECTION. 





I should not have adverted to this unimportant subject had it not 
heen for an observation, which is reported to have been uttered by 
Mr. Waithman, at the close of the poll. in the city of London, at the 
Guildhall ; itis as follows, and taken from the “ Mock Times.” Mr. 
Waithman is represented as addressing the Livery of London with 
some Jittle degree of chagrin, because they had not placed him 
higher onthe poll ; and in the-course of his observations, is made to 
ay, “ I have nothing to-do with the conduct of Thistlewood, or the 
principles of Carlile: I abhor the one, agd disapprove the other.’” 
As lam quite as far unconnected with the conduct of Thistlewooc 
a Mr. Waithman, I shall make no observations on it, but confine my- 
elf to. the contrast between Mr. Waithman and my own principles. 
The principles which 1 avow, with pride and pleasure, are these, that 
ny political principles are: purely republican, and I labour with an 
ardent hope, that I shail see the government of this country changed, 
and placed on the basis of a full and complete representation, whien 
‘very man, why is subject to the laws, shall have a voice in making 
oraltering them. 1 am quite indifferent by what title the chief ma- 
gistracy shai] exist, I am williag to leave it to the collected sense of 
thenation, and when it rests en that foundation, no man shall dis- 
play a more ardent respect for it. than myself. With respect to re- 
lgion, I look upon it as one entire fraud, and am an infidel as much 
loone belief as the other. I cannot see that it is essential to mo- 
rality, but I can see where it destroys it. -Now, if Mr. Waithman 
lad ever given an avowal of his principles that should have been as 
intelligible as mine, 1 should not be under any fear of misrepresenting 
him ; but the contrary is the case. .Mr. Waithman calls himself a 
friend to the constitution: so does Sir William Curtis. Mr. Waith- 
wan tells us that his principles are founded on the basis of the ‘ glo- 
tous revolution” of 1688. Every Tory, who professes friendship to 


tb reigning family, will say as much. But with all profession of this | 


i, we are as much in the dark as to the real principles of Mr. 
Waithman as if he had said nothing. His speeches have been levelled 


against the present ministers ; but he might have supported them — 


with a similar avowal of principles. Every minister, every jadge, 
every attorney-general, every priest, will talk about the “ glorious 
evolution” of 1688. Has net the present wretched condition of the 
Country been the result of this “glorious revolution?” Is not its 


Present decayed state the sure criterion that the government was not_ 


then established on a right basis? What more do we want to con- 
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In fact, it does not deserve the epithet revofution, this should be 
preserved for nobler distinctions : it was a mere change of monarch, 
not of political measures. All the abuses of the then government of 
James the Second, have been carefully preserved and quadrupled 
The state of the representation is the same now as it was in the reion 
of James the Second, the revolution made no change in this respect. 
Talways set down that man as dishonest, who has no’ other principles 
to avow than sucli as were avowed by the Whigs of 1688. J must 
confess, that had I been in Loudon at the late election, and had os- 
sessed the gown, I should have given a plemper to Sir William Curtis 
in preference to Mr. Waithman. I[ am firmly of opinion that the 
more extensive the accumulation of such blockheads becomes in the 
parliament, that the sooner they will bring matters to a crisis. Jam 
obliged to Mr. Waithman for the justice he has doe to my prhicipies 
by saying, they were not at all hike his. Unless Mr, Waithman makes 
a considerable change in his, | wish them to remain so. Let Mr. 
Waithman adhere to the “ glorious revoiution” of 1688. [ shal! 
reserve myself for the glorious revolution that is to come : until then, 
I am quite content to work my gun on the present system, and have 
no ambition to be opposed to it in any other shape. 

As Mr. Waithman professes to be fond of correcting abuses, ! hope 
that he will be appointed to the office of sheriff next year; he will 
here find much useful employment if he be disposed to be honest, and 
not sulky at his present rejection. If he will fill this office, and cor- 
rect the abuses and procure a faithful list of jurors for the city of Lon- 
don, he will in one year render the country more service than he has 
now done all his life time. 

_ Mr. Cobbett has also failed in his expectation at Coventry, but he 
has succeeded in proving to the country one important fact: that those 
who are the advocates of a radical reform are not the parties who are 
to bé hired as bludgeonmen to massacre their opponents. We had 
A striking fact of this nature at the last election tor the city of West- 
minster, when it was avowed that Mr. Lamb and his brother Whigs 
had hired a body of their followers to fill this brutal office. Messw. 
Moore and Ellice have convinced us, that they are capable of per- 
forming the same savage character. Mr. Cobbett, who might be 
justly said to share a greater extent of popularity than apy otter 1- 
dividual in the country, has been beat outof Coventry, not by the voles 
of freemen, but by the purses of the Whigs operating upon the half 
starved creatures that live'in the neighbourhood, backed on by the 
priests and their agents who live in the city of Coventry. 
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CONTINUATION CF REPLY TO THE REV. THOMAS HART- 
WELL HORNE’S PAMPHLET, ENTITLED DEISM R&FUTED, &c. 
Frem Page 306. 


—«<Qie~-—- 


SECTION I. 
‘Mr. Horne has founded the tirst section on the following text: 
« & divine revelation is not only possible and probable, but is also 
absolutely necessary.” 

The first paragraph of this section is a proposition to which I 
assent, that is, to give it briefly, ‘‘ that whoever admits an omnipo- 
tent being must also assign.to him the power of making a revelation 
of himself as he shall think fit, and that the contrary is a glaring 
contradiction.” But this is not the question at issue between the 
Deist and the Christian: if the negative of the above assertion be 
applied or intended to be applied to the Deist, it is altogether false. 
We assume that both the Deist and the Christian admit an omnipo- 
tent being which they call Gop, and both think also that God has 
revealed himself to man; the question at issue becomes, in what 
waoner Ged has so revealed himself: the Christian says, “ I have a 
book which instructs me, that the Almighty God created man in his 
own image, aud that at certain times, aud to certain men, he has 
made himself visible, and has declared how and for what purpose he 
lath made the earth, and all its inhabitants: the Deist in reply to this 
says: “ I really cannot believe what your book describes, 1 can per- 
cee the omuipotence of the deity throughout all the works of the 
creation, and this to me is quite sufficient us a revelation of his 
powers and of his benevolence to the human race; to me it appears, 
wore than probable, that the account of a revelation, which your 
book describes, is fabulous.”’ This is the sum and substance of the 
dispnte between Deists and Christians; aud yet the latter are so 
deeply envenomed against the former, because they will uot accept, 
as literally true, this sacred book of theirs, called the Bible, as to hold 
them up as beings unfit to live or to be in society. In the report of 
acommittee of a parochial bible society, lately presented to the whole 
society (I believe it was St. Anne’s, Soho, Westminster) after mention- 

the late efforts of infidelity (to this book) it describes it es totally 
defeated, and that it was its last gas); and at the close of the report, 
where, as usual, it works'on the pockets of its subscribers, it urges 
the necessity of exertion, and peiseverance against those, “who not 
oly seek to destroy the works of the creation, aud throw all matter 
‘gain into chaos, but even dare to attem; t to pluck the Almighty from 
lis throne in Heaven.” This document has appeared in some of 

London papers on the 14th March 1520, and is the most pre- 
Pesterous, and at the same time, the most contemptible jumble of 
Words, that ever disgraced the printing press. It is a scandal on the 
‘lence, and, the literature of the country. Wiliam Brodie Gurney, 
government short hand writer, is one of the secretaries, and 
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also an active member of the committee of the society, and « 
pears by the report, to bave been instrumental in producing this do- 
cument ; 

The first part of Mr. Horne’s text, as to the possibility of a direct 
revelation, ts admitted : the second.part, as to its probability, will re- 
quire a closer examination. Although the word probable is. nearly 
ullied to possible, yet strange to say Mr. Horne has advanced not ay 
iota cf argument beyond his probabilities, to prove the absolute ne. 
cessity of suclr a revelation; and still in an inconsistent and priest-like 
mode of argument, he insists on the absolute necessity, on no other 
ground than a few ill-founded probabilities. I have been Jong since 
convinced .in my own mind, that the Christian advocate cun ad- 
vance nothing m support of his faith, that can withstand the test 
of an analysis; and { shail proceed to show, that Mr. Horne’s ar. 
guments must fall before that test. In doing tliis, I am under the 
necessity of making long extracts from Mr. Horne’s pamphlet, be- 
cause the whole is a string of luose and unfounded assertion, without 
any direct application to its professed object: it has no point, but 
much repetition; therefore, the reader will excuse me, when I say 
Iam compelled to follow the same path for the purpose of exposure. 
To begin with Mr. Horne’s probabilities, he says: “ let us in the 
next place consider, which is most probable, and agreeable to the 
notions we have of him, whether he should, or should not make such: 
a revelation.” Every one is here left to decide agreeable to his opi- 
nions, and the first probability weighs nothing in the scale of argu- 
ment. The second is thus: “ Now, if any credit be due to the ge- 
neral sense of mankind in every age, we shall scarcely find one, that 
believed the existence of a God, who did not likewise believe, that 
some kind of communication subdsisted between God and man.” 
This. is another probability that can weigh nothing in favour of the 
Christian revelation, because, there are those who consider thie wn- 
erring laws of ‘nature to be the only and the sutlicient revelation of 
God to man. Vhe next is thus: “ This was the foundation of all 
the religions ‘rites and ceremonies, which every nation pretended to re- 
ceive from their deities. Hence also the most celebrated legislators 
Gf ‘antiquity, as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, Solon, Lycurgus, and 
uthers, all thought it necessary to profess some intercourse wilt hea- 
ven, iworder to give the greater sanction to their Jaws and institu: 
tions, notwithstanding many of them were armed with seculur power. 
And, what gave bith and so much-importance to the pretended ora 
clés, divinations, and auguries of antient times, was, the consciels 
Sense entertained of their own ignorance, and of their need of f 
supernatural: illumination, as well as the persuasion that the aot 
had a perpetual intercourse with men, and by various means fy : 
them’ intelligence of future things.” This 1s the strongest 0 vat 
- Hortie’s probabilities, and here he caadidly admits, that the groun™ 
é . . . . 7 . S . hat all what tue 
work of this probability is a fiction; he admits t “haps 
ancient legislators of Persia and of Greece taught respecting * tl 
Jation was false, and thence draws’ a most fallacious argue’ 
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that because they imposed this fiction on the ignorant and cre- 
julous of their day, they must have felt a need of a supernatural 
ilamination, Let us admit, that they did feel a want of a re- 
whtion; it becomes no argument that the Christian revelation is 
nore true than that which was taught by those men whose names Mr. 
Horne has intreduced. In every age that we find on record, we per- 
ive, that there have been those who impose on the credulity and 
liveon the industry of others, by preaching up that they are the 
messengers bearing a revelation from the Deity. Man has always 
enquired after the causes of the effects he beholds in the works of na- 
tue; and being ignorant of all of those causes, he ascribes them to 
the agency of a supernatural being; he sees that both cause and effect 
isat work not ouly in himself as a being, but in all other beings and. 
alother substances both animate and inanimate; he therefore draws 


aconclusion, that this supernatural being, is not only omnipotent, 


but ommipresent : but the wliole of this mode of reasoning arises from 
the ignorance of past ages with respect to the laws of nature, and the 
properties of matter. It is much to be lamented, that the philo- 


sophers of the present day, who have made such an extensive pro- 


gress in the science of chemistry and electricity, should suffer them- 
elves to be debarred from publishing their convictions of the errors 
of the different religious establishments from the fear of the pre- 
judices they have to encounter : itis well known within the circle of 
their friends and acquaintances, that they are convinced from ex- 
perience of the true cause of every effect they behold, with the ex- 
ception of tle existence of matter: they can analyze and change by 
mixture and separation the properties of every substance that comes 
within their reach: they are known totally to reject ali the prevailing 
opinions on religion, and by far the greater part of them do not 


lesitate among their friends to avow themselves Atheists, For my: 


owo part, | am not sufficiently skilled in the science to see my way 
tear without.a belief in the Deity, but 1 have determined never. to 
wake this belief-a hoodwink \to any further research, | might be 
tuabled to make, I am not disposed to ascribe to the Deity the 
form which the Jew and Christian ascribes to him, I look at him as 
the author of, and as filling all nature; consequently, the whole sub- 
‘lance of my creed is, that | BELIKVE IN NOTHING SUPERNA- 
TURAL. Having adopted this creed, and having suffered persecu- 
lion in consequence of this creed, the whole business of my life shall 

lv wage war with superstition which has arrayed itself as my ene— 
wy; and in doing this, I slrall.also endeavour to divest myself of any 
‘uperstitious notions Limay hold or may have held. To show the 
mpropriety of any scientific man blindfolding himself with the super- 


shtion of the day, I wili quote an observation froin the works of Sit. 
sae Newton, and show how little it makes him appear in the pre-. 
tent day in the eye of every man of science ; it Is as follows, on the < 


Properties of matter : —“* All things considered, # appears probable 
me, that God in the beginning created matter in solid, hard, im- 
Muetrable particles; of such sizes and-figures, and with such other 
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properties, as most conduced to the end for which he formed then 
and that these primitive particles, being solids are incomparable 
harder than any of the sensible perous bodies compounded of them 
even so hard #s never to wear, or break in pieces: no other power 
being able to d.vide what God made in the first creation. While 
these corpuscles remain entire, tley may compose bodies of ons 
andthe same nature and ‘exture in all ages; but should they cnt 
wway, or break in pieces, the nature of things depending on them 
would be changed: water and earth, composed of old worn particles, 


or fragments of particles, would not be of the same nature and texture 


now, with water and earth composed of entire particles at the be- 
ginning. And, therefore, that nature may be lasting, the cliznges of 
corporeal things are to be placed only in the various separations, and 
new associations of these permanent corpuscles.” ‘That Newton was 
quite ignorant of the properties of matter, this quotation is a decisive 
provf. The reader, by a careful perusal, will discover, that the two 
Jast sentences go directly to controvert the argument of the former, 
Newton’s ignorance of the properties of matter has led him into the 
popular error and superstition, that God did so and so at the crea- 
tion, but such is the progress of the science of chemistry, that Sir 
Humphry Davy will andertake to decompose any known substance. 
The diamond is found to be the most pure and simple substance, and 
even this can be decomposed anti evaporated in gas: all other sab- 
stances are found to be compounded more than the diamond. New- 
ton adopted what is called the corpuscular philosophy, which was 
known to the Grecian philosophers of old, the fatility of which is 
completely exposed by the philosophers of the present day. Newton, 
asa philosopher, will shortly be derided as much as an old woman 
who pretends to cure all diseases with her herbs. . Newton, in speak- 
ing of himself, has jusily observed, “ that he did’ net kuow what 
others might think of him, but that he looked on himself as a man 

aying on ashore all his life time, and gathering the prettiest shells and 
pebbles, whilstthe whole ocean of truthlay open before him.” In these 
few words; Newton has written a full and complete memoir of bis own 
life. He set-out-on his discovery of fruth hoodwinked with supersti- 
lion, and at.no peried could he find resolution to throw it off, but 
it became more impenetrable, as he advanced in years. Newtons 
philosopby is tike Mr. Horne’s revelation, founded on probabihtes 
that will fall before examination and the test of reason; but we shall 
find that Mr: Horne holds mere “ human-reason’’ in contempt, like all 
those who live by perverting it. In speaking of Sir Isaac Newton, 
have io tention to decry him generally, 1 must admit, and that 
with pleasure, that he made soine important discoveries. I attack 
hiin only where lie attempts to mingle superstition with bis philo- 
sophy, and:with a hope of forwarding the former, makes a foo! of 
himself. 

Mr. Horne has another probability before he urges his 
necessity, it is as follows : ‘‘ The probability and desirablene 
divine revelation. further appear from this circumstance, th 
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the antient philosophers, particularly Socrates aad Plato, (though 
they did not believe the pretences to revelation made by their priests) 


Vv 
" confessed that they stood in need of a divine revelation, to in- 
ine smuct them in matters, which were of the utmost consequence; and 
ile expressed their strong expectation, that such a revelation would, at 
he some future time, be voucusafed, as should dispel the cloud of dark- 
ine ness in Which they were involved.” But how can Mr. Horne put 


forward his bible as the consequent of the revelation those men are 
aid to wish? this book describes a succession of revelations made 
to different men: before the time of Socrates or Plato there were a 
variely of revelations made, before the supposed deluge, as well as 
after; in fact, the Old Testament is a book compiled by the Jews to 
shew, that prior to their separation by the Roman republic, they 
were the favourites, aud had a continual intercourse with the deity, 
that the deity not ouly deigned to answer their prayers; but that he 
at various times made himself visible to them, for the purpose of 
siving them instruction, and they presume to trace their genealogy 
back to the first and only human being, and to shew that the deity 
was inthe habit of holding intercourse with their race only... The 
Christians are'a sect who sprung up from this dispersion of the Jews 
by the Roman eniperors, they have adopted this supposed revelation 
of the deity to their ancestors, and have made-a continuation of it, 
with the-presumption, that they alone are the favourites of the deity, 
adthat even the Jews are now excluded.. Socrates and Plato were 
certainly the'most eminent men of their age, they rejected the doc- 
tmeof polytheism, and the former became a martyr to the doctrine 
of theism,/but, respecting the properties of matter, they were as ig- 
notant as a Hottentot of-the present day: those men saw the necessity 
4 of morality adiong the Auman race, and they ‘both taught and prac~ 
fised it: "They, no'doubt, like every other man, whose bosom is open 
to'trath-and conviction; sighed after a further knowledge of the se-. 
| créts of nature ; but if a Socrates or a Plato could be placed among’ 
the’ Buropean philosophers'of the present day, they would. fancy 
| themielves‘among supernatural beings. Is it not then painful to 
| contemplate the fact, that the hag superstition should in the present 
agé he raised uj) as a bar to the further progress of science. 

Now we comme to Mr. Horse's absolute necessity of a revelation. 
He says, “* From the preceding reimarks and considerafions, we: 
ae authorized to infer, that a diviie revelation is not only probable 
aad desirable, but also absolutely necessary. In fact, without such: 
revelation, the history of past ages has shewn, that mere human rea- 
son cannot attain to any certain knowledge of God, or of his will, of 

ppiness, or of a future state.’’ I leave it to the reader to say, whe- 

the foregoing remarks and considerations authorize the inference 

of the absolute necessity of a divine revelation. I have not omitted 
or mistated a sentence of Mr. Horne’s probabilities ; but I must cor- 
that f am still an infidel to his divine revelation. The contemp- 
ttous mode in which all priests speak of humau reason, would almost 
us to think, that they had rejected it as an excrescence of the 
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mind ; but well-they know that it is human reason that will eye, Op- 
pose itself to such doctrines as they inculcate; they therefore labour 
assiduously. to throw it into the shade. What but reason elevates 
man above every other animal? It is reason that endows man with 
the gift of speech : without reason, he could not communicate an 
idea but by dumb show. His voice would be of no further service 
to him than the power of barking to a dog, or of braying to an ass. 
It is evident, that without reason, man would be a beast of the forest, 
and a:prey to many a stronger animal. And yet, this glorious light 
of reason becomes a dreadful eyesore to the priest. And for why? 
Because the priests of all ages, of all sects, and of all doctrines, im- 
pose nothing but error and falsehood on the multituce ; ard they 

find their docirmes rejected by those of the multitude who exercise 
their reason. This is an assertion tvat bids defiance to contradiction. 
I-would_put this simple question to Mr. Horne, that if mere human 
reason cannot attain to any certain knowledge of God and of his 
will, of happiness, or of a future state, to what criterion shall man 
submit himself? By what power of the mind does Mr. Horne 
adopt this divine revelation as genuine, which he finds in a certain 
book? Will he also pretend, that to him and all his fellows, the Su- 
preme Being makes a similar revelation? 1 know that every priest 
that becomes a member of the church establishment of this country, 
is obliged to perjure himself before he can be adopted by the bishop. 
This is a most scandalous and disgraceful circumstance, but it is a 
fact. The priest who is about to take holy orders, is necessitated to 
vow in the church before the bishop, that he does not seek the office 
for the sake of lucre, but that he is impelled by the Holy Ghost. 
This is certainly a base perversion of human reason ; and we may not 
be surprised, after knowing this, that the priest who has so far per- 
verted his own reason, and sense of shame, should studiously endea- 
vour to degrade every other person to the same level, as a cloak and 
safeguard against his own infamy, perjury, and villainy. 

The remainder of this section contains nothing more than a few 
observations on what is termed by Jews and Christians the “ idolatry 
of the heathen.” However ignorant, however cruel, however licentious, 
were the earlier race-of mapkind, it becomes vo argument of the 
necessity of a divine revelation, but the necessity of a knowledge, that 
moral virtue is the only essential to the happiness of man m society. 
We have no account in the records of history, that mankind in earlier 
ages had acquired the facility of obtaining knowledge, that we have 
now acquired by the assistance of the printing press. It 1s now dis- 
covered, to a moral certainty, that the free exercise of the printing 
press will establish all societies on quite a new basis, that nothing will 
be suffered to exist, that cannot stand the tést of the strictest exam 
nation, and its truth and utility be proved by mathematical demonstta-, 
tion, or a sure criterion equal to it. Such an era has never yet ova 
accomplished, but its approach is as certain and ds regular as the b.ws 
of nature. The present is the age of revolution, to accelerate .« » * 
virtue, to impede it a crime. All written and pretended revelations, 
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ihatpreseribe certain rules of faith, must fall Lefore the better know- 
ledge of society, and every place of worship be converted into a 
TEMPLE OF SCIENCE. ‘The priest must lay aside his pretensions to 
his being a messenger from heaven, and study nature and her 
aws. If he wishes to gain a living by preaching, he must become a 
professor of science, and an expounder of something useful 
fr man fo know. I[f he can endure the change, he may rank 
among the useful classes, if not, he must emigrate to a soil whose in- 
habitants are less enlightened, or be plucked up as a weed in society. 
It is rather too much to tell usat present, that because former ages 
admitted ceriain revelations, or the necessity of them, we are bound 
toadmit that which appears’ the most plausible. We might excuse 
thedarkness and ignorance of former ages in adopting such fallacies, 
but the attempt to enforce any thing of the kind in the present age, 
isquite inexcusable, and a degradation to all who receive it. 

Mr. Horne complains of the morality of all ages before the intro- 
duction of the christian revelation; will he venture to reduce the 
morality of the republics of Greece and Rome to that which is the 
standard of Christendom in the present day? Ifhe will, { can only 
pity and lament such a wilful perversion of fact. The morality of 
the rising republics of Greece and Rome was as pure as virgin snow, 
when compared with that of the present state of Europe: and I will 
venture to hazard the assertion, that taking the priests of Europe in 
the aggregate, they tend more to subvert morality and the peace of 
society, than every other cause which is operating at the present 
moment. Combined with the present systems of government they 
are a dreadful scourge on society. 

Afier a string of loose and unfounded assertions and isolated cases, 
adopted as general terms, respecting the earlier state of society, Mr. 
Horne notices the present state of the pagan world in the following 
words :——‘* Lastly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present 
age, we learn from the unanimous testimony of navigators and travel- 
lets, that they are enveloped in the grossest ignorance and idolatry ; 
and that their religious worship, doctrines, and practices are equally 
corrupt ; yet they also possess the same light of reason which the an- 
cient heathens enjoyed. Now let the reader impartially weigh these 
facts and considerations, and the resule will be, that a divine revela- 
tion is not only possible aud probable, but also absolutely necessary 
to recover mankind out of their universal corruption and degeneracy ; 
and to make know to them the proper object of their beliet and wor- 

ship, as well as their present duties and future expectations.” This 
case is by no means general, that the pagais of the present day are 
enveloped in the grossest ignorance. If we look at them generally, 
and considér that they are in an ualettered state, we might feel some- 
thing like surprise at their regularity and morality. There are many 
shades of difference among them, some of them are worthy of the 
Society of human beings, others are more like beasts of the forest ; 
but ail this is entirely from the want of education. If we survey the 
€Xtensive progress of education in Europe, we might feel more sur- 
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prise at the lamentable deficiency it displays in morality, than (hss 
such a deficiency should exist among tribes of irrational animals: fo, 
Lam not inclined to admit, that every animal who wears the human 
form is a rational being. Strabo (I believe) bas observed, “ that man 


is not justly termed a rational being, but rather an animal capable of 


_° bearing reason.” I would ask Mr. Horne, whether the Indians who 


inhabited the two continents of America and its adjacent islands, have 
been advanced one iota in civilization by the introduction of chris. 
tianity among them? Hfave they not sufficient reason to curse the 
fatal day when a christian first put his foot on their shores. Chris. 
tianity hath introduced nothing into that part of the world, but bar- 
barity, treachery, and indiscriminate massacre. 

I would now appeal to the reader, and ask, what argument Mr. 
Horne has brought forward to convince us of the necessity of adopt. 
ing his revelation? The most simple change in the morals of any peo- 

le should not be attempted without much stronger arguments and 
inducements than Mr. Horne has brought forward, to support a 
mystery, which he says is ¢ssential to our happiness in this life, and 
another which he promises hereafter. For my own part, I do not 
believe in a future state, as held out by Christians and Mahometans, 
I see the human body decompose and change like all other matter, 


and I can see no further, nor nothing in nature that teaches me to’ 


look further. 
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THE PROGRESS.OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
(Continued from page 324.) 
‘It miglit appear less surprising that the founder of christianity 


should not only be revered by his disciples as a sage and a prophet, 
but that he should be adored asa God. The polytheists were dis- 
posed to adopt every article of faith, which seemed to offer any re- 
gmblance, however distant or imperfect, with the popular mytholo- 
gy 3 and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercules, and of Asculapius, 
had, in some measure, prepared their imagination for the appearance 


‘of the son of God under a human form.* But they were astonished 


that the christians should abandon the temples of those ancient 
heroes, who, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, instituted 
laws, and vanquished the tyrants or monsters who infested the earth, 
in order to choose for the exclusive object ef their religious worship, 
an obscure: teacher, who, in a recent age, and among a barbarous 
people, had fallen a sacrifice either to the nyaiice of his own country- 
men, ort» the jealousy of the Roman government. The pagan 
multitude, reserving their gratitude for temporal benefits alone, re- 
jected the inestimab!e present of life antl immortality, which was 
offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. His mild constancy in 
the midst of cruel and voluntary sufferings, his.universal benevolence, 
and the sublime simplicity of his actions and character, were insuffi- 
cient, in the opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for the want 
of fame, of empire, and of success; and whilst they refused to ac- 
knowledge his stupendous: triumph over the powers of darkness and 
ofthe grave, they misrepresented, or they insulted, the equivocal 
birth, wandering life, and ignominious death, of the divine author of 
christianity. + 


* According to Justin Martyr CApolog: Major, c. 70 85), the demon, 
5 i 4 J 


“who had gained sone imperfect knowledge of the prophecies, purposely 


contrived this resemblance, which might deter, though by different 


Means, both the people and the philosophers from embracing the faith of 


hrist. : 


+ Inthe first and second books of Origen, Celsus treats the birth and 
character of our Saviour, with the most impious contempt. The orator 
ius.praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the folly of a sect, 


‘Which styled adead maa of Palestine, God, and the son of God. So- 


trates, Hist. Ecelesiast. iii. 23. 
Vou, I. No. 10, 
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The personal guilt which every Christian had contracted, in thus 
preferring his private sentiments to the national religion, was agera- 
vated in a very high degree by the number and union of the crinii- 
nals. It is well known, and has been already observed, that Roman 
policy, viewed with the utmost jealousy and distrust any association 
among its subjects ; and that the privileges of private corporations, 
though formed for the most harmless or beneficial purposes, were 
bestowed with a very sparing hand.* The religious assemblies of 
the € hristians, who had separated themselves from tlie public wor- 
ship, appeared of a much less innocent nature; they were illegal in 
their principle, and in their consequences might become dangerous; 
nor were the emperors conscious that they violated the laws of justice 
when, for the peace of society, they prohibited those secret and 
sometimes nocturnal meetings.t The pious disobedience of the 
Christians made their conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear in a 
much more serious and criminal light: and the Roman princes, who 
might perhaps have suffered themselves to be disarmed by a ready 
submission, deeming their honour concerned in the execution of their 
commands, sometimes attempted, by rigorous punishments, to subdue 
this independent spirit, which boldly acknowledged an authority su- 
perior to that of the magistrate. The extent and duration of this 
spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it every day more deserving of 
his animadversion. We have already seen that the active and suc- 
cessful zeal of the Christians had insensibly diffused them through 
every province, and almost every city of the empire. The new con- 
verts seemed to renounce their family and country, that they might 
connect themselves in an indissoluble bond of union with a peculiar 
society, which every where assumed a different character from the 
rest of mankind. Their gloomy and austere aspect, their abhorrence 
of the common business and pleasures of life, and their frequent pre- 


* The emperor Trajan refused to incorporate a. company of 150 fire- 
men, for the use of the city of Nicomedia. He disliked all associations. 
See Plin.Epist, x, 42, 43. 


+ The proconsu! Pliny had published a general edict agaiust unlaw- 
ful ‘meetings: The .prudence of the Christians suspended their 
Agapz; but it was impossible for themto omit the exercise of pua- 
lic worship. 
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dictions of impending calamities,* inspired the Pagans with the appre- 
hension of some danger, which would arise from the new sect, the 
more alarming as it was the more obscure. ‘‘ Whatever,” says Pliny, 
«may be the principal of their conduct, their inflexible obstinacy 
«appeared deserving of punishment.”+ 

The precautions with which the disciples of Christ performed the 
offices of religion were at first dictated by fear and necessity ; but 
they were continued from choice. By imitating the awful secrecy 
which reigned in the Eleusinian mysteries, the Christians had flatter-. 
ed themselves that they should render their sacred institutions more 
respectable in the eyes of the Pagan world.t But the event, as it 
often happens to the operations of subtile policy, deceived their 
wishes and their expectations. It was concluded, that they only cou- 
cealed what they would have blushed to disclose. Their mistaken 
prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to invent, and for suspi- 
cious credulity to believe the horrid tales which deseribed the Chris- 
tians as the most wicked of human kind, who practised in their dark 
recesses every abomination that a depraved fancy could suggest, and 
who solicited the favour of their unknown God by the sacrifice of 
every moral virtue. There were many who pretended to confess or 
to relate the ceremonies of this abborred society.. It was asserted, 
“ that a new-born infant, eutirely-covered over with flour, was _pre- 
“sented, like some mystic symbol of initiation, to the knife of the 
“ proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a secret4 and morta 
“wound on the innocent victim of his error; that as soon as the 
“cruel deed was perpetrated, the sectaries drank up the blood, 
“greedily tore asunder the quivering members, and pledged theme 
“selves to eternal secresy by a mutual consciousness of guilt. It was 
“as confidently athrmed, that this inhuman sacrifice was succeeded 
“by a suitable entertainment, in which intemperance served as a pro- 


* As the prophecies of the antichrist, approaching conflagration, &c. 
provoked those Pagans whom they did not convert, they were mention- 
ed with caution and reserve : and the monatists were censured for dis- 
closing tco freely the dangerous secret. See Moshiem, p. 413 


+ Feque enim dubitibam, quodcunque esset quod fraterentur (such 
are the words of Pliny,) pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem obstinationem 
ebere puniri. : 


 } See Mosheim’s Fcelesiastical History, vol. i, p. 101, aad Spanheim, 


Remarques sur les Cxsars de Julien, p. 468, &. 
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‘¢ yocative to brutal lust; till, at the appointed moment, the lights 
“ were suddenly extinguished, shame ‘was banished, nature was foy- 
“gotten; and, as accident might direct, the darkness of the nicht 
“ was polluted by the incestuous commerce of sisters and brothers, 
‘Of sons and of mothers.””* : 
But the perusal of the ancient apologies was sufficient to remoye 
even the slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid adversary, 
The Christians, with the intrepid security of innocence, appeal from 
the voive of rumour to the equity of the magistrates. They acknow- 
ledge, that if any proof can be produced of the crimes which calum- 
ny has imputed to them, they are worthy of the most severe punish- 
ment. They provoke the punishment and they challenve the proof, 
At the same time they urge, with equal truth and propriety, that the 
charge is not less devoid of probability, than it is destitute of evi- 
dence ; they ask, whether any one can seriously believe that the pure 
and holy preeepts of the gospel, which so frequently restrained the 
use of the most lawful enjoyments, should inculcate the practice of 
the most Abominable crimes ; that a large society should resoive to 
dishonour itself in the eyes of its own members; and that a great 
number of persons of either sex, and every age and character, insen- 
sible to the fear of death or infamy, should consent to violate those 
principles which nature and education had imprinted most deeply in 
their minds.t Nothing, it should seem, could weaken the force or 
destroy the effect of so unanswerable a justification, unless it were 
the injudicious conduct of the apologists themselves, who betrayed 
the common cause of religion, to gratify their devout hatred te the 
" dothestic-enemies of the church. It was sometimes faintly insinuated, 
and sometimes boldly asserted, that the same bloody sacrifices, and 
the same incestuous festivals, which were so falsely ascribed to the 
Orthodox believers, were in reality celebrated by the marcionites, by 


* See Justin Martyr. Apolog. i. 35, is. 14.. Athenagoras in Legation. 
c. 27. Tertullian, Apolog.c.7, 8,9. Minueius Felix, c. 9, 10, 30, 31- 
The 'last’of'these writers relates the accusation in the most elegant and 
- circumstantial manner. The answer of Tertullian is the boldest and most 
vigorous. — , 

+ In the persecution of Lyons, sonie gentile slaves were compelled, “" 
the fear of tortures, to accuse their Christian master. The charter 6 
Lyons, writing to their brethren of Asia, treat the horrid charge WHS 
proper indignation and contempt. Euseb. Hist, Eccles. v. | 
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the. carpocrations, and. by several other sects of the gnostics, who, 
potwithstanding they might deviate into the paths of heresy, were 
ill actuated by the sentiments of mer, and still governed by the pre- 
eepts of Christianity:* Accusations of a similar kind were fetorted 
upon the church by the schismatics who had departed from its com- 
munion,t and it was confessed on all sides, that the most scandalous 


licentiousness of manners prevailed among great numbers of those who 
affected the name of Christians. A pagan magistrate, who possessed 
neither leisure nor abilities to discern the-almost imperceptible line 
which divides «the orthodox faith from heretieal depravity, might 
esily have imagined that their mutual animosity had extorted the 
discovery of their common guilt. It was fortunate for the repose, or 
at least for the reputation, of the first Christians, that the magistrates 
sometimes proceeded with more temper and moderation than is 
usually consistent with religious zeal, and that they reported, as the 
impartial result of their judicial inquiry, that the sectaries, who had 
deserted the established worship, appeared to them sincere ia their 
professions, and blameless in their manners ; however they might in- 
cur, by their absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of the 
laws. ¢ - 

History, which undertakes to record the transactions of the past 
forthe instruction of the future, ages, would ill deserve that honour- 
ableoftice, if she condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, or te 
justify the maxims of persecution. It must, however, be ackuow- 
ledged, that the conduct of the emperors who appeared the least 
favourable to the primitive church is by no means so criminal as that 


* See Justiu Martyr. Apolog. i. 35. Ireneus. adv, Hares, i. 24. Cle- 
meas Alexandrin, Stromat. |. ini. p. 488. Euseb iv. 8. It would be te- 
dious and disgusting to relate all that the succeeding writers have,ima- 
gined, all that Epiphanius has received, and all that Tillemont has copied. 
M: de Beausobre (Hist. du Manicheisme, |. ix. c. 8,9) has exposed with 
great spirit the disingenuous arts of Augustin and Pope Leo I, 


t When Tertullian became a montanist he aspersed the morals of the 
church which he had so resolutely defended. - Sed majoris est Agape, 
“quia per hance adolescentes tui cum sororibus dormiunt, appendices sci- 
“ licit guile fascivia et luxuria.”’ De Jejuniis,c. 17. The 35th canon 
of the council of Iiliberis provides against the scandals which too often 
uted the vigils of the church, and disgraced the Christian uame in 
eyes of unbelievers. 


t Tertullian (Apolog. c. 2) expatiates on the fair and houourable testi- 
mony of Pliny, with much reasvn, and some declamation. 
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of modern sovereigns, who have employed the arm of violence and 
terror against the re‘igious opinions of any part of their subjects. 
From their reflection, or even from their own feelings, a Charles v, 
ora Louis x1v, might have acquired a just knowledge of the rights of 
eonscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence of error. 
But the princes and magistrates of ancient Rome were strangers to 
those principles which inspired and authorised the inflexible obstinacy 
of the christians in the cause of truth; nor could they themselves 
discover in their own breasts any motive which would have prompted 
them to refuse a legal, and as it were a natural, submission to the 
sacred institutions of their country. ‘The same reason which contri- 
butes to alleviate the guilt, must have tended to abate the rigour, 
of their persecutions. As they were actuated, not by the furious 
zeal of bigots, but by the temperate policy of legislators, contempt 
must often have relaxed, and humanity must frequently have sus- 
perded the execution of those laws, which they enacted against the 
humble and obscure followers of Christ. From the general view of 
their character and motives we might naturally conclude: 1. That 
a considerable time elapsed before they considered the new 
sectaries as an object deserving of the attention of government. 
11. That in the conviction of any.of their subjects who were accused 
of so very singular a crime, they proceeded with caution and re- 
Juctance. 111, That they were moderate in the use of punishment; 
and, 1v. That the afflicted church enjoyed many intervals of peace 
and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless indifference which the 
most copious and the most minute: of the pagan writers have shewn 
to the affairs of the christians,* it may still be in our power to con- 
firm each of these probable suppositions, by the evidence of authentic 
facts. 

1. By the wise dispensation of Providence, a mysterious veil was 
cast over the infancy of the church, vhich, till the faith of the chns- 
tians was matured, and their numbers were multiplied, served to 
protect them not only from the malice, but even from the knowledge, 
of the pagan world. The slow and gradual abolition of the mosaic 


* In the various compilation of the Augustan History (a part of which 
was Composed under the reign of Constantine),.there are not six jines 
which relate to the christians ; ‘nor has the diligence of Xiphilin disco- 
yered their name in the large history of Dion Cassius. 
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ceremonies afforded a safe and innocent disguise to the more early 

lytes of the gospel. As they were far the greater part of 

the race of Abraham, they were distinguished by the peculiar mark 

of circumcision, offered up their devotions in the temple of Jerusalem 

fill its final destruction, and received both the law and the prophets 

as the genuine inspirations of the Deity. The gentile converts, who 

by-a spiritual adoption had been associated to the hope of Israel, 

were likewise confounded under the garb and appearance of the 

Jews,* and as the ,olytheists paid less regard to articles of faith 
than to the external worship, the new sect, which carefully concealed, 
or faintly announced, its future greatness and ambition, was permitted 
fo shelter itself under the general toleration which was granted to an 
ancient and celebrated people in the Roman empire. It was not long, 
pethaps, beforé the Jews themselves, animated with a fiercer zeal and 
amore zealous faith, perceived the gradual separation of their naza- 
rene brethren from the doctrine of the synagogue; and they would 
gladly have extinguished the dangerous heresy in the blood of its 
adherents. But the decrees of heaven had already. disarmed their 
malice; and though they might sometimes exert the liceatious 
privilege of sedition, they no longer possessed the administration of 
criminal justice; nor did they find it easy to infuse into the cali 
breast of a Roman magistrate the raacour of their own zeal and pre- 
judice. The provincial governors declared themselves ready to liste: 
to any accusation that might affect the public safety; but as soon as 
they were informed that it was a question not of facts but of words, a 
dispute relating only to the interpretation of the Jewish laws and 
prophecies, they deemed it unworthy of the majesty of Rome se- 
riously to discuss the obscure differences which might arise among a 
barbarous and superstitious people. The innocence of the first 
christians was protected by ignorance and contempt; and the tri- 
bunal of the pagan magistrate often proved their most assured 
tefuge against the fury of the sypagogue.t If indeed we were dis- 





2 
™ * An obscure passage of Suctonius (in Cland. c. 25) may seem to 
offer a proof how strangely the Jews and christians of Rome were con- 
founded with each other. 
¢ t See in the eighteenth and twenty-fifth chapters of the Acts of the 


. Apostles the behaviour of Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, and of Festus 
Procurator of Judea. 
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posed to adopt the traditions of a too credulous antiquity, we might 
relate the distant. peregrinations, the wonderful achievements, an: 
the various deaths, of the twelve apostles; but a more accurate 
inquiry will mduce us to doubt, whether any ef those persons whi 
had been witnesses to the miracles of Christ were permitted beyond 
the limits of Palestine, to seal with their blood the truth of thei; 
testimony.* From the, ordinary term of human life, it may very 
naturally be presumed that most of them were deceased before the 
discontent of the Jews broke out into ‘that furious war, which was 
terminated only by the ruin of Jerusalem. During a long period, 
from the death of Christ to that memorable rebellion, we cannot dis- 
cover-any traces of Roman intolerance, unless they are to be found 
in the sudden, the transient, but the cruel, persecution which was 
exercised by Nero against the christians of the capital, thirty-five 
years after the former, and only two years before the latter, of those 
great events. The character of the philosophic historian, to whom 
We are principally indebted for the knowledge of this singular trans- 
action, would alone be sufficient to recommend it to our most atten- 
tive consideration. | 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the capital of the empire 
was afflicted by a fire which raged beyond the memory or example of 
former azes.t The monuments of Grecian art and of Roman virtue, 
the trophies of the Punic and Gallic wars, the most holy temples and 
the most splendid palaces were involved in one common destruction. 
Of the fourteen regions or quarters into which Rome was divided, 
four only subsisted entire, three were levelled with the ground, and 
the remaining seven, which had experienced the fury of the flames, 
displayed a melancholy prospect of ruin and desolation, The vigi- 
lance of Government appears not to have.neglected any of the pre- 
cautions which might alleviate the sense of su dreadful a calainity. 

* In the time of Tertullian ‘and ‘Clemens of Alexandria, the glory of 
martyrdom was confined to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. James. ?f Was 


gradually bestowed ou tbe rest of the apostles. by the more Aapesr 
Greeks, who prudently selected for the theatre of their preacuing ant 
sufferings some remote country beyond the limits of the Roman cmp’ 
See Mosheim, p. 81, and Tillemont, Memvires Ecclesiastiques, tom. I, 
part iii. | 

+ Tacit. Annal. xv. 38-44. Sucten, iv Neron. ¢, 38. Dion Gassim 
i Ixii. p. 1014, Orosius vii. 7. 
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The imperial gardens were thrown open to the distressed multitude, 


temporary buildings were erected for their accommodation, anda 
plentiful supply of corn and provisions was distributed at a very 
moderate price.*. The most generous policy seemed to have dictated 
the edicts which regulated the disposition of the streets-and the eon- 
struction of private houses : and as it usually happens, in an age of 
prosperity, the contagration of Ronie, in the course ofa few years 
produced a new city, more regular and more beautiful than the 
former, But all the prudence and humanity affected by Nero on 
this occasion were insufficient to preserve him from the popular sus- 
pion. Every crime might be imputed to the assassin of his wife and 
mother; nor could the prince, who prostituted his person and dignity 
on the theatre, be deemed incapable of the most: extravagant folly. 
The voice of rumour accused the emperor as the incendiary of his 
own capital; and as the most incredible stories are best adapted to 
the genius of an enraged people, ii was gravely reported, and firmly 
believed, that Nero, enjoying the calamity which he had occasioned, 
amused himself with singing to his lyre the destruction of ancient 
Troy.t To divert a suspicion which the power of despotisin was 
unable to suppress, the emperor resoived to! substitute in his own 
place some fictitious criminals. “ With this view (continues Tacitus) 
“he inflicted the most exquisite tortures on those men, who, under 
© the vulgar appellation of Christians, were already branded with 
“ deserved infamy. They derived their name and origin from Christ, 
“who in the reign of Tiberius had suffered death, by the sentence 
“ of the procurator Pontius Pilate.t Fora while this dire supersti- 
“ tion was checked: but it again burst forth, and not only spread 
« itself over Judea, the first seat of this mischievous sect, but was 


“* The price of wheat (probably of the modius) was reduced as low as 
terni nummi; which would! be equivalent to about fifteen shillings the 


English quarter. 
“+ We may observe, that the rumour is mentioned by Tacitus with a 
very becoming distrust and hesitation, whilst it is greedily transcribed 
by Suetonius, and solemuls confirmed by Dion. 
+ This testimony is alone sufficient to expose the anachronism of the 
Jews, who place the birth of Christ near a century sooner. (Basnage, 
Aistoire, des Juifs, 1. v, c. 14,15) We may learn from Josephus 
A Antiquitat. xviii,3) that the procuratorship of Pilate, corresponded with 
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«« even introduced into Rome, the common asylum which receives 
«and protects whatever is impure, whatever is atrocious. The con- 
“* fessions of those who were seized discovered a great multitude of 
“« their accomplices, and they were all convicted, not so much for 
“ the crime of setting fire to the city, as for their hatred of human 
“ kind.* They died in torments, and their torments were embittered 
“* by insult and derision. Some were nailed on crosses ; others sewn 
“‘ up in the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the fury of dogs ; 
‘* others again, smeared over with combustible materials, were used 
* astorches to illuminate the darkness of the night. The gardens of 
“ Nero were destined-for the melancholy spectacle, which was accom- 
“* panied witha horse race, and honoured with the presence of the 
“ emperor, who mingled with the populace in the dress and attitude 
“ of a charioteer. The guilt of the Christains deserved indced the 
“‘ most exemplary punishment; but the public abhorrence was 
“¢ changed into commisseration, from the opinion that those unhappy 
“ wretches were sacrificed, no tso much to tle public welfare, as to 
“ the cruelty of a jealous tyrant.”+ Those who survey witha curious 
eye the revolutions of mankind may observe,that the gardens and circus 
of Nero on the Vatician, which were polluted with the blood of the 
first Christians, have been rendered still more famous, by the triumph 
and by the abuse of the persecuted religion. On the same spot,} a 


of the death of Christ, a very early tradition fixed it to the 25th of 
March, a. v.29, under the consulship of the two Gemini (Tertullian 
adv, Judwos, c. 8.) This date, which is adopted by Pagi, cardinal 
Norris, and Le Clerc seems at jeast as probable as the vulgar era, which 
is placed (1 know not from what conjectures) four years later. 


* Odio humani generis convicti. ‘These words may either signify t*¢ 
hatred of mankind towards the christains, or the hatred of the christians 
towards mankind. I have preierred the latter sense as the most agrea- 
ble to the stile of Tacitus, and to the popular error, of whicha precept 
of the Gospel (see Luke xiv, 26) had beeo, perhaps the innocent occa- 
sion, My interpretation is justified by the authority of Lipsius ; of the 
Italian, the French and the English, translators of Tacitus, of Moshien, 

.(p- 102) of Le Clerc (Historia Ecclesiast. p. 427) of Dr. Lardner (Testimo- 
nies vol. i, p- $45) and of the Bishop of Gloucester, (Divine Legation, 
vol. iii, p. 38) Butas the word convicti does not unite very happily wilh 
the rest of the sentence, James Gronovius has. preferred the reading of 
conjuncti, which is authorised by the valuable as. of Florence. 


+ Tacit. Annal, xv, 44. 


$+ Nardina Roma Antica, p. 487. Denotus de Roma Antiqua, |. ill. 
Pp, 449. 
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cemple, which far surpasses the ancient glories of the capitol, has 

since been erected by the Christian pontifis; who deriving their claim 
ofuniversal dominion from an humble fisherman of Galilee, have suc- 
ceeded to the throne of the Cesars, given laws to the barbarian con- 
querors of Rome, and extended their spiritual jurisdiction from the 
coast of the Baltic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to dismiss this account of Nero's perse- 
cution, till we have made some observations, that may serve to re- 
move the difficulties with which it is perplexed, and to throw some 
ight on the subseguent history of the church. 

1, The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the truth of 
this extraordinary fact, and the integrity of this celebrated passage 
of Tacitus. The former is.confirmed by the diligent and accurate 
Suetonius, who mentions the punishment which Nero inflicted on 
the Christians, a sect of men who had embraced a new and crimiaal 
superstition *. ‘The latter may be proved by the consent of the most 
ancient manuscripts; by the inimitable. character of the style of Ta- 

citus; by his reputation, which guarded his text from the interpola- 

tions of pious fraud; and by the purport of his narration, which 
accused the first Christians of the most atrocious crimes, without in- 
sinuating that they possessed any miraculous or even magical powers 
_above the rest of mankind.+ 2. Notwithstanding it is probable that 
Tacitus was born some years before tie fire of Rome, { he could 


* Sueton. in Nerone, c. 16. Fae epithet of madefica, which some 
sagacious commentators have translated magical, is considered by the 
more rational Mosheim as only synonymous to the ewiliabilis of Ta- 
citus. 


+ The passage concerning Jesus Christ, which was inserted into the 
text of Josephus, between the time of Origen and that of Eusebius, 
may furnish an example of no vulgar forgery. ‘The accomplishment 
of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles,—and resurrection, of Jesus, 
-are distinctly related. Josephus acknowledges that he was the mes- 
‘siah, and hesitates whether he should call him a man. if any doubt 
can still remain concerning. this ceiebrated passage, the reader may 
examine the pointed gbjection of Le Fevre (Havercamp. ae 
li, p. 267-273), the laboured answers of Daubuz (p- 187-232), ao _ 
masterly reply (Bibliothéque.Ancienne et Moderne, tom. vil, Hi oa 
-288) of an annonymons critic, whom I believe to have hoon Shen 
Abbé de Longuerue. 


t See the lives of Tacitus by Lipsius and the Abbé 
Dictionaire de Bayle & Particle Tactile, aad Pabricius, 
-tom. ii, p. 386, edit. Ernest. 
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derive only from reading and conversation the knowledge of an ever: 
which happened durmg his infancy. Before he gave himself to tho 
public, he calmly waited till his genius had attained its full maturity ; 
and he was more than forty years of age, when a grateful regard for 
the memory of the virtuons Agricola extorted from him the most early 
of those historical compositions which will delight and instruct the 
most distant posterity. After making a trial of his strength in the 
life of Agricola and the description of Germany, he conceived, jnd 
at length executed, a more arduous work; the history of Reme, in 
thirty books, from the falt of Nero to the accession of Nerva. The 
administration of Nerva introduced an age of justice and prosperity, 
which Tacitus had destined for the occupation of his old age;* but 
when he took a nearer view of his subject, judging, perhaps, that it 
was a more honourable or a less invidious office, to record the vices 
of past tyrants, than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, 
he chose rather to relate, under the form of annals, the actions of 
the four immediate successors of Augustus. ‘Fo collect, to dispose 
and to adorn, a series of fourscore years, in an immortal work, 
every sentence of which is pregnant with the deepest observations 
and the most lively images, was an undertaking sufficient to exercise 
the genius of Tacitus himself during the gieatest part of his life. In 
the last years of the reigu of Trajan, whilst the victorious monarc!t 
extended the power of Rome beyond its ancient Jimits, the historian 
was describing, in the second and fourth books of his annals, the 
tyranny of Tiberius; + and the emperor Hadrian must have suc- 
ceeded to the throne, before Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of 
his work, could relate the fire of the capital, and the cruelty of Nero 
towards the unfortunate Christians. At the distance of sixty years, 
it was the duty of the annalist to adopt the narratives of contempo- 
raries ; but it was natural for the philosopher to indulge himself in 
the description of the origin, the progress, and the character, of the 
new sect, not so much according to the knowledge or prejudices of 
the age of Nero, as according 10 those of the time of Hadrian. 3. 
Tacitus very frequently trusts to the curiosity or refiection of his 

- Principatum Divi Nerve, et imperium Trajani, ubertorem securio- 
remque materiam sefeclul: seposui. Tacit, Hist. i 


t See Tacit. Annal. ii, 61, iv, 4. 
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seaders to supply thase intermediate circumstances and ideas, which, 
‘nhis extreme conciseness, he has thought proper to cuppress. We 
may, therefore, presume to imagine some probable cause which 
could direct the cruelty of Nero against the Christians of Rome, 
whose obscurity, as well as innocence, should have shielded them 
from his indignation, and even from his notice, The Jews, who were 
numerous in the capital, and oppressed in their own country, were a 
much’ fitter object for the suspicions of the emperor and of the peo- 
ple; nor did it seem unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already 
discovered their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, might have recourse 
tothe most atrocious means of gratifying ‘their implacable revenge. 
But the Jews possessed very powerful advocates in the palace, and 
even in the heart of the tyrant; his wife and mistress, the beautiful 
Poppza, and a favourite player of the race of Abraham, who had 
already employed their intercession in behalf of the obnoxious peo- 
ple.* In their room it was necessary to offer some other victims ; 
and it might easily be suggested that, although the genuine followers 
of Moses were innocent of the fire of Rome, there liad arisen among 
them a new and pernicious sect of galileans, which was capable of 
the most horrid crimes. - Under the appellation of galileans, two 


distinctions of men were confounded, the most opposite to each other 


in their manners and principles ; the disciples who had embraced the 
faith of Jesus-of Nazareth, + and the zealots who had followed the 
standard of Judas the Gaulonite.t{ The former were the friends, 
tlie latter were the enemies, of human-kind ; and the only resem- 
blance between them consisted in the same inflexible constancy, which, 


* The player’s name was Aliturus. Through the same channel, 
Josephus (de Vila sua, c. 3), about two years before, had obtained 
the pardon and release of some Jewish priests whe were prisoners at 
Rome. Tet LS aa as i eats : 

+ The learned Dr. Lardner (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. ii, 
p- 102, 103) has proved that the name of galileans was a very’ ancient, 
aud perhaps, the primitive, appellation of the Christians. - 


. $ Joseph. Antiquitat. xviii,.1, 2. Tillemont, Ruine des Juifs; p- 
742. The sons of Judas were crucified in the time of Claudius. His 


grandson Eleazar, after Jerusalem was taken, defended a strong for- 


Tress with 960 of his most desperate followers. When the battering 


tam*had made a breach, they turned their swords against their wives, 
their children, and at-length agajpst their own breasts.. They died to the 
ast man. | 
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in the defence of their cause, rendered them insensible of death and 
tortures. ‘The followers of Judas, who impelled. their countrymen 
‘into rebellion, were soon buried under the ruins of Jerusalem; whilst 
those of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of Christians, 
diffused themselves over the Roman empire, How natural was it for 
Tacitus, m the time of Hadrian, to appropriate to tlie Christians the 
guilt and the sufferings, which he might, with far greater truth and 
justice, have attributed to a sect whose odious memory was' almost 
extinguished! 4. Whatever opinion may be entertained of this con: 
jecture (for it is no more than a conjecture), it is evident that the 


effect, as well as the cause, of Nero’s persecution, was confined to’ 


the walls of Rome;* that the religious tenets of the galilans,. or 
Christians, were never made a subject of punishment, or even of 
inquiry; and that, as the idea of their sufferings was, for a long’ 
time, connected with the idea of cruelty ‘and injustice, the modera- 
tion of succeeding princes inclined them to ‘spare a sect, oppressed 
by a tyrant, whose rage had been usually directed against virtue anc 
innocence. 

it is somewhat remarkable, that the flames of war consumed al- 
most at the same time the temple of Jerusalem and the capitol of 
Rome ;+ and it appears no less singular, that the tribute which devo- 
tion-had destined to the former, should have been converted by the 
power of an assaulting victor, to restore and adorn the splendour of 
the latter.t -The emperors levied a general capitation tax on the 
Jewish people; and although the sum assessed on the head of eacli 
individual was inconsiderable, the use for which it was designed, and 


* See Dodwell. Paucitat. Mart. I. xiii. The Spanish Inscription in 
Gruler, p. 238, No. 9, is a manifest and acknowledged forgery, con- 
trived by thatuoted impostor Cyriacus of Ancona, to flatter the pride 
and prejudices of the Spaniards. See Ferreras, Histoire d’Espagn*y 
tum. I, p. 192, 


+ The capitol was burnt during the civil war between Vitellius ard 
Vespasian, the 19th of December, a. v.69. On the 10th of August, A. D. 
70 the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the hands of the Jews 
themselves, rather than by those of the Romans. 


+ The new capitol was dedicated by Domitian. Sueton, in Domitian, 
o. 5: Plutarch, in Poplicola, tom. i, p. 230, edit. Bryan. ‘The gilding 
alone cost 12,000 talents (above two millions and a half), It was the 
opinion of Martial (1. ix, epigram 3) that if the empcror had called in his 
deb's, Jupiter himself, even though he had made a general auction of 
Olympus, would have been unable to pay two shillings in the pound. 
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ae severity with which it was exacted, were considered as an into» 
yrte grievance. * Since the officers of the revenue extended their 


« anjast claim to many persons who were strangers to the blood or re- 
‘s izion of the Jews, it was impossible that the Christians, who bad so 
ved ifien sheltered themselves under the shade of the synagogue, should 
sow escape this rapacious persecution. Anxious as they were to 
hd 


woid the slightest infection of idolatry, their conscience forbade them 
contribute to the honour of that dzmon who had assumed the 
duracter of the capitoline Jupiter. . As a very numerous, though de- 
dining party among the Ciristians, still adhered to the law of Moses, 
their efforts to dissemble their Jewish origin, were detected by.the 
decisive test of circumcision ;+ nor were the Roman magistrates at 
kisure to inquire into the difference of their religious tenets. Among 
the Christians who were brought before the tribunal of the emperor, 
or, asitseems more probable, before that of the procurator of Ju- 
dea, two persons are said to have appeared, distinguished by their 
extraction, which was more ‘truly noble than that of the greatest mo- 
narchs. These were the grandsons of St. Jude the apostle, who him- 
elf was the brother of Jesus Christ.{ ‘iheir natural pretensions to 
the throne of David, might perhaps attract the respect of the people, 
and excite the jealousy of the governor; but the meanness of their 
garb, and the simplicity of their answers, soon convinced him that 
they were neither desirous nor capable of disturbing the peace of the 
Roman empire. They frankly confessed their royal origin, and their 


* With regard to the tribute, see Dion Cassius, I. Ixvi, p. 1082, with 
Reimarus’s notes. Spanheim, de Usu Numismatum, tom. ii, p. 571, and 
Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, |. vii, c. 2. 


t Suetonius (in Domitian, ¢. 12) had seen an old man of ninety publicly 
examined before the procurator’s tribunal. This is what Martial cails, 
Mentula tributis damnata. 


+ This appellation was at first understood in the most obvious sense, 
and it was supposed that the brothers of Jesus were the lawful issue of 
Joseph and of Mary. A devout respect for the virginity of the mother 
of God stiggested to the gnostics, and afterwards to the orthodox Greeks, 
the expedient of hestowing a second wife on Joseph, The Latins (from 
he time of Jerome) improved on that hint, asserted the perpetual celi- 

of Joseph, and jastified by many similar ¢xamples, the new inter- 
pretation, that Jude, as well as Simon and James, who are styled the 





Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. i, part iii, and Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Mani- 
ine, l. il, €, 2. 


rs of Jesus Christ, were only his first cousins. See Tillemont, 
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near relation’ to the Messiah ; but they disclaimed any temporal 


views, and professed that his kingdom, which thev devoutly expected 


was purély of a spiritual and angelic nature. When they were exa- 
mined concerning their fortune and occupation, they shewed their 
hands hardened with daily labour, and declared that they derived 
their whole subsistence from the .cultivation of a farm near the vil- 
lage of Cocaba, of the extent of about twenty-four English acres, 
and of the value of ni:e thousand drachms, or three hundred siiade 
sterling. The grandsons of St. Jude were dismissed with compassion 
and contempt. * = 

: But although the obscurity of the Kénae of David right protect 
them from the suspicions of a tyrant, the present. greatness of his 
own: family, alarmed the pusgillanimous temper of Domitian, which 
could only be appeased by the blood of those Romans whom he 
either feared, or hated, or esteemed. Of'‘the two sons of iris uncle 
Flavius Sabinus,+ the elder was soou convicted of treasonable inten- 
tious, and the younger, who bore the name of Flavius Clemens, was 
indebted for his safety to: bis. want vf courage and ability.; The em. 
peror, for a long:time, distinguished to harmless a kinsman by his fa- 
your and -protection, bestuwed on him ‘his own, niece Donitilia, 
adopted the children of that marriage to the hopé-of the succession, 
Sud, invested their father, with the honours of the consulship, But 
he had-scarcely finished the term of his:annual.magistracy, when, on 
a-slight..pretence, he was condemned and executed ;° Domitilla was 
banished to a desolate island on the coast of Campania ;|| and sen- 
tence either of death or of confiscation were pronounced against a 
‘great number of persons. who were involved in the same accusation. 


* Rusebius, iii, 20, The story is taken from Hegesippus. 
+ See the death and character of Sabinus in. Tacitas (Hist. iii, 74, 75). 


Sabinus was the elder brother, and till the accession of Vespasian, had 
been considered as the principal support of the Flavian family. 


¢ Flavian, Clementum patruelem suum. contemiissime inertiv——e* 
_tenuissima suspicigne interemit. Sucton, in Damitian. c 15. 


‘The isle of Pandatarias-according to Dian. Bratlius Praesens (apus 
‘Ruseb. iii, 18) bavishes ber .to that of Portia, which was not far distant 
from the other. That difference, and: a mistake, either of Euscbius, or 
‘of his transéribers, have given ovcasion to suppose two Domitillas, the 
«wife and the niece of Clemens. Sce Tiliemont, Memoires Ecciesiastiques 
“tom, H, p. 224. 
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